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HISTORICAL. | 


From Depping’s Beauties »s of France. 
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The ASCENT of the PIC DU MIDI of PAU. 


Tis mountain is so high, and so difficult to 
climb, that few persons have ventured to reach 
the top of the Peak. The historian De Thou 
makes mention of a seigneur of Candale, who, 
in 1582, commenced “this undertaking : but. 
notwithstanding the ladders, grappling-hooks, 
ropes, @pd theefurred cloak, with which he 
was provided, he did not attain the summit. A 
shepherd of the valley of Aspe, without all 
these accommodations, animated and support- 
ed merely by his courage, set foot on the top; 
and, following bis example, M. Delfau bas af- 
fected the same expedition. From the village 
of Eauxbonnes, the route lies by Gabas, of 
which the eavirons furnish the finest firs of 
the Pyrenees. The base of the mountain is 
easily scaled, but farther up, the road becomes 
so steep, that nothing but an extraordinary de- 
gree of courage can prevent any person from 
being petrified with dismay at this rapid a- 
scent; and the more, because the mountain, 
almost insulated, forms only a single block, 
which rises to the height of fifteen hundred 
and fifty seven toises. ‘The summit is divided 
into two sharp spires, from which circum- 
stance it has been calledthe Peak of the Twin 
Sisters. ‘The mountain has been cut perpen- 
dicularly on three sides, which are inaccessi- 
ble. the fourth alone being practicable: but 
still the adventurer must have recourse to his 
knees, feet, and hands, in order to arrive at 
the top. M. Delfau’s narrative is but little 
calculated to encourage future travellers to 
imitate his example. “1 remained fixed, 
says he, ** to the same spot; I was exhausted, 
and quite overcome with cold and fatigue: I 
walked barefooted for two hours, my stockings 
and spatterdashes were Vin tatters; my body 
was bruised all over; | found myself almost 
destitute of clothes in a frozen atmosphere ; 
a chill pervaded my system, and my strength 
was giving way. What would I not, at this | 
instant, have given that] never had visited 
the Pyrenees! but it was too late. All ona 
sudden we heard the noise of a troop of Cha- 
mois above our heads. Alarmed at our ap- 
proach, these animals ran abont this way: and | 
that, not knowing how to shun us; one of 
them which seemed to be the leader of the 
band, advanced to reconnoitre us, and after- 
ward appeared to consult with his companions 
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the thoughts of my safety, and, apprehensive 
that the animals might, by rushing headlong, 
strike against us in the narrow pass in which 
we were involved, I clung fast to the rock 
that I might not be ‘tumbled down. At length 
the signal was given ; they all sprang off with 
a loud noise ; and! saw them dart like light- | 
ning into narrow paths and precipices, the 
very sight of which made me shudder. Such 
was their fleetness, that our eyes could scarce- | 





From the London Monthly Museum...Aug. 1818. 





Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Prescilla Wakefield. 
Ir is a most encouraging reflection to those 

who would aspire at literary fame, that many 

of the most celebrated characters have risen 

to eminence by the unassisted powers of their 

own minds, without the advantages of either | 
fortane, or educ*tion. The respectable per-, 
son whose Memoir we now present is a singu- | 
lar instance of this kind, bemg self-taught ;— | 
and her character must at once be contem- | 
plated with feelings of reverence and satisiac- | 
tion; for her unusual industry in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, only served asa prelude to | 
more important labors; and she distinguished 
herself as much by superior iatelligence in 
works for the formation and improvement of 
the youthful mind, as by benevolence and 
philanthrophy in forming schemes to amelior- 
ate the condition of the lower classes. 

Mrs. Prisciila Wakefield is the eldest daugh- 
ter of Daniel Bell, Jate of Stamford Hill, and | 


Catherine Barclay, grand-daughter of the cel- 
ebrated Robert Barclay, who wrote the fa-| 
mous Apology for the Quakers. She was 
born on the 3ist of January, 1751, in the vil- 
lace of ‘Tottenham; and married Mr. Edward 
Wakelieid, merchant, of London, on the 3d |} 
January, 1771, by whom she has three child- 
ren now living, one daughter, and two sons.— 


Among her numerous relatives, she was the 
felicity of ranking Mrs. Fry, of Miidred’s 
Court, to whom she is aunt. Thou now 
the author of many approved works, Mrs, 
Priscilla Wakefield had not the advantages of 
education; and has acquired all her knowl 
edge by the dint of her own unwearied appli- | 
cation, and a readiness in seizing upon those 


presented to her. A judicious moiher per- 
ceived the bent of her mind; and placed ber 
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own children were of an age to be informed 
she superintended their instruction in every 
respect ; and even learnt the dead languages 
that she might be able to assist them in pre- 
paring for their masters. She has entirely 
brought up one grand-child, who still lives to 
thank her in the warmest terms ; and even at 
this moment, takes great delight in sdperin- 
tending the education of two little girls. In- 
deed much of her life has been devoted to the 
improvement of her children and grand-child 
ren. 

At the village of Tottenham, where she was 
bora, and lived more than fifty years, she is 
well know as the founder of most of its excel- 
lent charities; the first Saving Bank was com- 
menced at her suggestion ; and established, 
and carried on by her exertions; her health, 
for the last few years, has prevented her at- 
tending to these objects, but she still enjoys 
them in retrospection, with the pleasing con- 
sideration that she has contributed to the hap- 
piness and comfort of many of her poor neigh 
bors. 

Of her private character, it may, without 
exaggeration be said, that she is, and has been 
remarkable for performing those duties which 
on a daughter, wife, mother and 
grandmother (for she has seventeen grand- 
children); but none can duly appreciate her 
merits in these respects, but those who have 
lived under the happy influence of ber many 
virtues, 

In her disposition, she is remarkably calm 
and cheerful ; and proves it more fully by bear 
ine with creat patience an accumulation of ex- 
treme bodily suffering; indeed, under every 
circumstance, it has been a rule with her to 
the best of her situation, whatever that 
might be; even at her present advanced per- 
she continues to read many bours 
every and derives as much amusement 
as ever from her love of reading and her ex- 
tensive acquaimtance with literature. 

he was born a member ef the religious 
and benevelent society chiled | and 
has remained in it from principle, but the best 
test of her faith may be seen in her works, 
which evince the excellence of her metives; 
an endeavor to obey those commandments, 
tu follow that example which has beén 
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1s the author of many well-known pub- 
lications for-young people ; in which she has 
industriously embraced all the leading objects 
raction, whether of Travels, For- 
eicn, or Domestic; or of History, Natural, or 
Moral; or of Science and P hilosophy ; with ap- 
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may influence and direct in the dangerous and 
difficult passage throygh life. These works, 
enumerated below, have met with the public 
approbation, are now generally read, and 
widely circulated. 

A brief Account of the Life of William Penn; 
Reflections on the Present Condition of the 
Female Sex; with suggestions for its Im- 
provement; The Traveller in Asia; Instinct 
Displayed; An Introduction to the Natural 
History and Classification of Insects; Excur- 
sions in North America; A Family Tour thro’ 
the British Empire ; The Juvenile Travel- 
lers; Perambulations in London and its Enyi- 
rons; An [ntrodnction to Botany; Domestic 
Recreation ; Leisure Hours; Mental Improve- 
ment, or the Beauties and Wonders of Nature 
and Art; Juvenile Anecdotes; Scetches of 
Human Manners; The Traveller in Africa. 
The three last were written by an amanuen- 
sis; and prove that, though enfeebled in bo- 
dy, her mind remains vigorous, and still pos- 
sessing that energy which has actuated her 
through life. 

In glancing over these brief details, we are 
struck with the energy, but more with the 
goodness of the character they develope ; and 
have no doubt, our readers will draw from 
them a useful lesson. This lady’s first efforts 
were the indication of a strong and powerful 
rind. In the attainment of knowledge her- 
self, and in the education of her sisters, her 
imtellect expanded; she wrote clementary 
books for instruction; which upon trial, were 
found to answer the purpose so much beiter 
than those in use, that she published them for 
the benefit of the public. While thus engag- 
ed, her activity and benevolence took a wider 
range, and was exerted in forming charitable 
institutions for the poor; and her whole con- 
duct discovers an energy, philanthrophy, 
meékness, and resignation, rarely to be met 
with ; and is as much to be admired in private 
life, in the rearing and educating of her offs- 
pring, and meek submission to the common in- 
firmities of our nature, as in her active and 
benevolent endeavors to promote the welfare 
of her fellow-creatures. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 





THE NOVELIST....... No. iil. 


SEATED the other evening in my elbow chair, 
scratching my pate for a subject, wherewith to 
make up the present number, I could not help rumi- 
nating on the advantage which writers possess, and 
who adopt similar titles to mine, over most other 
classes, for instance ; any story which has its founda- 
tion neither in truth or probability ; any romantic 
relation, however gross or absurd, mixed with a little 
ef the curious and wonderful, passes for a novel; oc- 
cupied with these and similar reflections, I did not 
ebserve a friend of mine, who had enter’d the room 
and was looking over my shoulder, on the paper, 
which was already headed,—*‘ o ho !” says he “ then, 
you are the character who writes in the magazine 
uader that title ?” and if 1 am said | (somewhat sur- 

ised) it is for your looking over me— 
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you stuff the paper with, will answer to your {le ; 
or be of any service P'!] ownl am wrong” that is the 
easiest thing in the world said J, and taking up the 
first vol. of *“*my uncle Thomas” (by Le Brun) I 
read to him the following passage, *‘ what is a novel 
or a romance ?—a mass of imaginary events, which 
are calculated to amuse or fatigue, and are forgot, as 
soon as they are read, what is history ?—real fa@ts, 
disfigured, alter’d and mutilated, by the error or pas- 
sions of the writer. The historian of a King de- 
scribes patriots as robbers, on the contrary, the re- 
publican historians paints kings like tigers, the writers 
who are independent of any party—such for instance 
as the Abbe de Vertot, adopt a certain character for 
their heroes, add to his qualities, and transform even 
his vices into virtues, that same Abbe de Vertot, as 
I have thought proper to name him, wrote the histo- 
ry of Malta; he had got as far as the siege of Rhodes, 
and expected to receive some papers and documents, 
relative to that event, which however, did not a- 
rive, he could not wait; he created himself Gene- 
ralissimo of the grand Turk, and grand master of 
the order of Malta; he attacked the place, defend- 
ed it and at length took it. The papers arrived, just 
as the Abbe had finish’d the conquest of the whole 
island ; the accounts they contained of the siege re- 
sembled in no one respect, those he had immagined. 
**T am sory for it”’ said he, ** but my siege is finish- 
ed and I cannot begin it over again.” 

Which do you think is to be prefered, a novel or 
a romance which you forget as soon as you have 
read it, or a history, which leaves an impression tra- 
ced by the pencil of error, neither the one or the 
other in my opinion, possess any other value, than 
what the reader pleases to give them ; having finish- 
ed the passage, “‘ well” said I *‘ what do you think 
of this” “‘ why truly” says he “ this is a fair argu- 
ment” and if you act on these principles; I could 
often furnish you with a subject, at present I can re- 
late an incident in my life (which by the by is true) 
which bears the resemblance of romance and may 
serve for one of your numbers.”’ I thank’d him and 
he bagan as follows :— 

‘“*] had once occasion to travel thro’ the eastern 
part of this state, when stopping a few days at a pub- 
lic house, I felt a strong inclination to visit the family 
of one of my old aunts, who lived in the neighbor- 
hood, but who by the way was to me, what we call 
a great aunt, she standing in that relation to my fa- 
ther; accordingly the next morning after my arrival, 
being a fine day in midsummer, | set out for her re- 
sidence ; hastening with all possible speed, over the 
fields, I soon found myself at the foot of the long 
lane as it was call’d, at the end of which stood the 
antique mansion, where I soon expected to be gaped 
at by the wondering inhabitants, (who not having ex- 
tended their views beyond the narrow limits of the 
farm yard, and consequently not having Sten much 
of the world) might deem me as great a curiosity as 
the sea serpent, for to tell you the trath, in my young- 
er days, | was somewhat like the animals which 
now-a days are co'l’d dandies. 

I arrived at the house, but was astonished to per- 
ceive no sign of its being inhabited; I have often 
heard it remarked, that when a stranger passes thro’ 
a Country place he will see at every window, nine 
heads io a pane of glass, but here *twas quite the re- 






the ground, I could not altho’ I wore spectacles, dis. 
tinguish even one! the reason however was, the 
place of glass, bad Jong since been usurp’d by hats 
and old rags—perhaps you will think ill of me fot 
thus ridiculing my country relations; but you will 
be compell’d to acknowledge the justice of my ob- 
servations, when I tel] you, that though living in the 
most abject poverty, they were possessed of enor- 
mous wealth.— 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 


Remarkable instance of Fidelity in a Servant. 


In the winter of the year 1776, the Count and 
Countess Podotsky being on their way from Vienna 
to Cracow, the wolves which are very numerous in 
the Carpathian mountains, and when the cold is very 
severe are more savage than usual, come down in 
hordes, and pursued the carriage between the towns 
of Oswiesk and Zator, the latter of which is only a 
few leagues from Cracow. Of two servants, one was 
sent before to bespeak post horses, the other, whom 
the Count particularly esteemed for his fidelity, see- 
ing the wolves come nearer and nearer, begged his 
master to permit him to leave themmhis horse by which 
their rage would in some measure be satisfied, and 
they should gain time to reach Zator. The Count 
consented ; the servant mounted behind the carriage 
and let his horse go which was soon seized, and torn 
into a thousand pieces.—Meanwhile the travellers 
proceeded with all the speed they could, in hopes to 
reach the town, from which they were not very dis- 
tant. But the horses were tired, and the wolves, be- 
come more savage now they had tasted blood, had 
almost overtaken the carriage. In this extreme ne- 
cessity, the servant cried ont, ‘“* There is only one 
means of deliverance: I will go to meet the wolves, 


‘if you will swear to me to provide as a father for my 


wife and children. I must perish; bet while they 
fall upon me you will escape.” Pedolsky hesitated 
to comply ; but as there was no prospect of escape, 
he consented and solemnly vowed, that if he would 
sacrifice himself for their safety, he would constantly 
provide for his family. The servant immediately 
got down, went to meet the wolves, and was devour- 
ed! The Count reached the gates of Zator, and was 
saved.—The servant was a protestant; his master a 
catholic, and conscientiously kept his word. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A few years ago, the Walthamstow stage coming 
to town late in the evening, the discourse happening 
to turn on robbers, one gentleman expressed his 
fears that he should lose ten guineas; an elderly las 
who sat next him, begged him to take his money 
from his pocket, and slip it into his boot, which be 
did. Not long after, a highwayman rode up to the 
window, on the lady’s side, and demanded her mo- 
ney; she declared that she had none, bnt if he would 
examine that gentleman’s boot, he would find there- 
in ten guineas: the gentleman was obliged to submit 
re onl ; but when the robber departed, be loaded 
iis fellow traveller with abuse, declaring her to be in 
confederacy with the highwayman: she said certain- 
ly appearances were much against her; but if the 
company in the stage would sup at her house the 
following evening, she would explain a conduct 
which appeared so mysterious. After much debate 
between themselves, they consented to go the next 
evening according to her address. They were usher- 
ed into a magnificent room,a very elegant supper 
was prepared, after which, the lady, taking a pock- 
et-book from her pocket shewed that it contained va- 
rious notes to the amount of several hundred pounds, 
and addressing herself particularly to the gentleman 
who tiad been robbed—* 1 thought, sir,” said she, 
‘* it was better for you to lose your ten guineas than 
me this valuable property, which I had abont me 
last night; as you have been the cause of my sayv- 
ing it, I entreat . acceptance of this bank-bill,” 
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MONTICULI. 


troops appeared to be retreating. 


He never would have drawn back with life.” 


Monticuli was right; the evening before, Turenne 
was killed by a cannon ball, at the moment that he 
was surveying throngh a telescope the situation of 
the enemy, and exulting at having them completely 
When Monticuli returned to Vienna, 
he addressed the Emperor in these words, “ Sire, I 
am come to present you my sword; it will hence- 
forth be useless to me; Turenne is dead, and Monti- 


in bis power. 


culi has no longer an antagonist worthy of him.” 
— 


Werbal Translation of an Ink-Maker’s Shop Bilt, 
in China. 

Stynone (this is the name of the place where 
the Ink is made, and whence it takes its name.) 

“Very good Ink, very fine, very old shop. 
Grandfather, father, and eelf, make this Ink ; 
fine and hard, very hard, pick’d out very fine 
and black, before and now. Sell very good 
Ink, prime cost is very dear; this Ink is heavy, 
so isgold; no one can make like it—the oth- 
ers that make Ink, do it for money and to 
cheat—I only make it goodforaname. Plen-. 
ty of Gentlemen know my Ink—My family 
never cheat: always a good name. I make 
Ink for the Emperor, and all the Manda- 
rins round. All Gentlemen must come to my 
Shop, and know my name. 

UNGWANCTH LOCEE.”’ 


RARLY PRACTICE. 


Tae fyst proof which the late Mr. Tompkisow the 
lawyer of Namptwich. in Cheshire, gave of that pro- 
fessional acuteness by which he afterwards raised so 
spledid a fortune, was on the last night of bis clerk- 
ship; when the gentlemen to whom he was articled 
and himself, were at an inn on the road to the Ches- 
ter assixes, where the clerk thus addressed his mas- 
ter. “Sir, as we are now alone, and it will be some 
hours before bed-time, and 1 shall be a free man to- 


morrow, | claim a promise you have repeatedly made, 
to tell me what are the three chief points of the law ?” 
** On condition that you pay for supper,” replied the 
lawyer, “I will.” “Agreed,” said the Tyro, and the 
lawyer ordered the people of the inn to furnish the 























Montrice1t, who commanded the Austrian troops 
against Marshall Turenne, was reduced to despair 
by finding that that general had taken measures to 
cut off completely the retreat of the Austrians, and 
force them to give battle under the greatest disadvan- 
tage; there seemed indeed no alternative for them 
but to surrender at discretion, or be cut to pieces. 
Unwilling to sacrifice his men, and unable to brook 
the shame of seeing them surrender, Monticuli was 
pacing his tent in the greatest agony of mind, when 
one of his officers entered to tell him, the French 
** No, no,” cried 
he, ** you are deceived ; Turenne knows what he is 
about too well to give up the position he holds.” In 
a few minutes afterwards, another officer entered, 
who declared, that they actually were retreating. 
“1 tell you,”’ cried the general, angrily, “it is im- 
possible ; but to be convinced of it, I will go myself, 
and see.” He went, saw the French were actually 
on the retreat, and exclaimed, “‘ Turenne is dead ! 
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very best supper that they could, and not mind the 
expense. ‘‘And now, youug man,” added he, “‘shut 
the door, that no one may heare us, and mark me.— 
The first point of the law is evidence ; the second, 
evidence ; the third, errdence /” “* Thank you” said 
Tomkison. ‘ you are welcome,” replied fhe law- 
yer, and now to supper, e’en with what appetite you 
may, for you are to pay for it, and there my boy 
you are had,—but when you are as old as I am, you 
will know how to make a better bargain.” 

Supper came in due time, and the lawyer invited 
a bevy of his brethren who were at the same inn to 
partake with him, and drink success to the young so- 
licitor who was to stand treat. This they willingly 
did, and it being at free cost, each man drank wine 
and punch in abundance, and after toping most part 
of the night retired to rest. 

In the morning, when all the travellers were as- 
sembled in the great parlour, and preparing to depart, 
the landlord made his entre with the bill, and present- 
ed it to Tomkison’s master, who after having look- 
ed atthe sum total, handed it to his clerk. The 
clerk, instantly returned it with a ‘* Sir, I have noth- 
ing to do with it!” ‘* Nothing to do with it! noth- 
ing to do with it; why you will not be such a scoun- 
drel !—Did not you agree to pay for it, pray? and 
you shall.” “Sir,” replied young Latitiat with the 
utmost gravity, before I do, it will be necessary that 
you produce the evidence of which you talked so 
much last night.” 
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Saturday, February 6, 1819. 
BORN TO NO MASTER—OF NO SECT ARE WE. 
LONDON, DECEMBER 10. 
To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

as as 1 always have been to intrude 
myself on the public, 1 cannot avoid noticing, with 
feelings of regret, the misrepresentatioris which I have 
observed in the newspapers since my return from 
America, opon the state of music in that country, and 
I avail myself of the first moment of my return to the 
metropolis to correct this error. I am proud at the 
same time publicly to express my very high sense for 
the liberal and enlightened hospitality with which I 
have been treated every where in the United States. 
With regard to musical science in America, I mu:t 
say that I was agreeably surprised at finding it in eve- 
ry province, in such high cullivation. At St. Paul’s 
Church, New-York, I sung in an Oritorio which was 
throughout, performed in a style which would have 
done credit to London, Ifany additional proof were 
wanting of their real fondness for music, it is to be 
found in the facility | every where experienced dur- 
ing my tour, where | was offered the use of halls for 
my performances, free of expense, 1 could enume- 
rate more instances of generosity than your leisure 
would permit you to read, besides which it might be 
thought reece we to the subject. J must therefore 
sum wp the expression of my feelings in this declara- 
tion, that I have never yet been more agreeably sur- 
prised than by my rapid glance at America; and I 


shall ays oh affectionate remembrance, the 
countr Beh welcomed me as a stranger, and pat- 
ronized me with as much ardor as she could have 


shown had I been her own ton. Once more apologizing 
for obtruding my opinion on the public, I have the 
honor to be, sir, your most obedient humble servant. 
G. B. INCLEDON. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

The Duke of Wellington is now Field Marshal of 
Austria, Russia and Prussia, |.is Prussian Majesty bev- 
ing recently conferred this rank upon him, and sent 
hie brevet to bim by his aid-de-camp Count de Mas- 
sow. , 
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There are three Americans in the present British 
Parliament, and all Bostonians: Sir Isaac Corris, 
Gen. Suzarre, and Jony 8. Cortex, Esq.—Cent. 

The navigation of the Petapsco is entirely 
clear, and in all probability will not be again 
obstructed in any degree during the present 
season. Velsels of ail kinds are coming up. 

Balt. pap. 
To prevent the smoking of a Lamp. 

Soak the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it 
well before you use it; it wiil then burn both 
sweet and pleasant, and give much satisfac- 
tion for the trifling trouble in preparing it. 

A splendid dinner has been given by the 
artists of Philadelphia to Col. Trumbull. 


From the N. Y¥. Evening Post of Jan. 26. 


Baron Von Hoffman.—This distinguished 
foreigner, who resided in this city for some 
time past, shot himself this morning, at his 
lodgings, through the body with a pistol. He 
was not dead when this paper went to press, 
but it was not supposed he could live long. 


The Editor of the Democratic Press is on 
trial at the seat of government of Pennsylva- 
nia, for an alleged libel on ‘Thomas Elder, Esq. 
Damages laid at $10,000. 


Letters from Washington announce with con- 
fidence, that the President will shortly nomi- 
nate to the Senate, the Hon. Mr. Forsyth, of 
Georgia, as Minister deny nef of the 
United States to the Court of Madrid. 
ee Y 

MARRIED, 

Tri Boston. —At the Roman Catholic Church, Mr 
Richard Walch to Miss Margaret Edgar. 

By Rev. Mr, Dean, Mr. Richard Fox to Miss Mary 
Joy. 

By Rev. Mr. Lowell, Mr. George M. Fowle to 
Miss Margaret L. Eaton. 

By Rev. Mr. Frothingham, Mr. Ephraim Hall to 
Miss Jane T. Reynolds, daughter of Mr. Edward 
Reynolds. 


—_--—- - 





DIED, 

In Boston.—Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, aged 78, lately 
from Greenfield. 

Mr. James Gray, aged 20. 

William Swift, infant son of Mr. John Baker. 

Capt. John Burbeck, aged 63. 

Mrs. Anna, wife of Mr. Charles Cunningham, 34. 

lambridgeport.—Amasa Tidd, aged 23, son of 
John Tidd, formerly of Hopkinton. 

South Berwick, Me.—On the 18th ult. of typhus 
fever, Mary Nichols, aged 18, daughter of Davis N, 
of the Society of Friends. 

On the 24 ult. Miss Mehitable Murphy, aged 15, 
dauchter of Thomas Murphy, of Lyman. 
ooo eees=—=eeeeeea 

BOSTON THEATRE. 


MR. DUFF°S BENEFIT. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 8, 

Will be presented the much admised Comedy. 
celled 

THE WAY TO GET MARRIED. 

—_- 

To. which will be added a grand Romantic Dranx 

called 
TIMOUR THE TARTAR, 
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THE XXX 
1.ssw a maid, whose sunk and hecllow eye 
Proclaim’d a life cf sin and misery ; 

And mov'd at seeing her, once good and fair, 
Lost to ail good, the victim of despair; 

To her blue wasted lip oft raising up 

With frantic cry th’ exilirating cup; 

1 took ber hand and mildly ask’d of her, 
‘What ’twas in guilt, that led her to prefer 
It’s dark and downward way, its’ path of sham« 
That leads to death and gives a hated name, 
Unto a life of virtue? Oh, that look! 

Tt was the still, dead anguish, of the eye, 
And told me ali her meaning e’er she spoke : 
It told of days of dappiness gone by, 

And hate of life, and fear of death was there, 
And cold, long cherish’d comfortless despair. 


‘ Why speak of virtue now ? the lost one cried : 
*] too was virtuous once,” (she said, and sig!ed) 
* And I was happy too, alas,’ tis o’er, 

‘ Guilty forever! virtuous no more 


* Ev’n to the guilty, heaven extends its’ aid’— 

* Heav’n bas deserted me,’ the lost one said ; 

* All have deserted me. The man I lov’d, 

‘ (Aye, better than myself,) a villian prov’d ; 

‘A father’s tongue reproach’d me with my shanic, 

‘ A motlier’s lip pronounc’d that hated name 

* Which now I hear, and weep not: with what scorn 
‘ My sisters view'd me when my babe was born! 

* And when I writhe’d and groan’d in agony, 

*} look’d around to see if any eye, 

* A father’s mother’s sister’s any one, : 

‘ Wept at my woes, and found that there was none! 


* As thus aloud in misery I cried, 

‘Into the world a tender infant came ; 

* Put turn’d aside his little head and died 

* As though he loath’d to live the child of shame. 


* You will not ask me why I went away, 

‘And left my native place. How could I stay 

*‘ Where every tongue reproach’d me, ev’ry face 

‘ Look’d hardly on me? Oh it was a place 

* Where I had known so many happy days! 

* There stood the house of sacred prayer and praise ; 
* Here ran the street where giddy girl, I rov’d, 

‘ And met in heedlessness the man I Jov’d: 

*O there was not a rock, a bush, a tree, 

‘ But when i left it seem’d more dear to me! 


‘ Wat’ring my way with tears, I travell’d on 

* Till ev’ry thing, but life itself was gone. 

* How willingly | would have work’d for bread! 
* But when I ask’d, they question’d of my nawe 
‘And family. | hung my humbl’d head ; 

‘Ask me, not who I am, or whence J] came, 

* lm hungry, cold, and destitute, I said 

‘1 wish for work, for shelter, and for bread. 


‘ Was ita wonder then, when every eye 
‘Was cold and pitiless ; when misery 
‘On ev'ry side came rushing o’er my soul ; 
‘ That 1, impell’d by raging hunger, stole ? 
‘I knew that theft was sin, and also I 

* Well knew that I must either steal -7 die. 


‘ They seiz’d me, beat me, and imprison’d me 

‘ And *twas, indeed, a noble sight to sec 

* How Justice triumphs when a beggar fails. 

* With jealous care within four massy walls 

‘ They puta poor and famine stricken one, 

* Who conld not for-her life have walk’d alone. 


* This sead my ruin ; hope and health were gone, 
‘In a wide crue] world [, stood alone. 

‘ Destitute, friendless, with a blasted name, 

. Each avenue was clos’d, a life of shame 

; Or lingering death were !<ft alone for me. 

+1 fear’d to die, and rush’d on infamy! 
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* Now you have heard my story, I have been 

‘ When well inelin’d, the sport of cruel men, 

* Honest, they starv’d me ; sent me off in scorn ; 
* Gave me vile usage; told me to begone, 

* Base strumpet as I was! my aching heart 

* Then did gush forth in anguish ; knew the smaft 
‘Of undeserved reproach. Since here 1 came, 

* Although I do not glory in my shame, 

‘ My heart has lost those feelings, I can hear 

*‘ My name and trade abus’d, without a tear, 

‘For I deserve it. And I’ve in store 

* One wretched comfort still—*twill soon be oe’r.° 
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“A ROUND UNV ARNISH’D TALE.” 
“Nothing extenuate nor ought set down in malice.” 


{1 kNow a certain * clever fellow,” 

Who now and then gets somewhat mellow ; 
A sort of elown, and rather lazy, 

And sometimes acts as if he’s crazy. 

One day he eat a sort of Lunch, 

And afterwards, he drank some Punch, 
About six quarts, and perhaps more, 

To speak in bounds, we will say four. 
Quick at his stomach he grew sick 

The punch played him a ** sneaky trick,” 
For soon in haste up came the punch, 
And after that, came foliowing lunch. 
Now quickly for the doctor went—Jim, 
Running, as tho’ the d—1 sent him ; 

And back with doctor R— — came, 
T’relieve poor G—e from all his pain. 
The doctor knew ’twas all a sham, 


And as he op’d the ¢ r door, 
His patient’ gan to ® and roar. 


The doctor mix’d the physic up, 
In a large blue coffee-cup ; 

And told poor G—e to drink it all, 
At this the fool began to baw], 

** Go’way old doctor, for I swear, 
If you come here II} pull your hair.” 

The doctor looked with sullen frown 

And quickly poured the physic down. 

Tis strange to say, but very true, 

G—e has not (but twice) been * blue” 
Once (it is said) ‘twas at a party, 

Where he both drank and ate quife hearty, 
Another time,—no matter where, 

He drank so deep, he kill’d dull care. 

And as he marched, with solemn pace, 

He felt ashamed and hid his face. 

Now, after marching he got throngh, 

He told his friends he was ** not blue,” 
But after all his mean pretences, 

Kept making long “Virginia fences.” 

By means of help he reach’d his house, 
And went to bed, still as a mouse. 
The physie brought him to his wits 
And curd him of his crazy fils. 





From Bell’s Messenger, Nov. 29, 1818. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


The followlng particulars respecting the newly dis- 
covered race of Esquimaux were communicated by 


Sir John Ross :-— 


sledges drawn by dogs. 


the interior. 


| by them, and also to comprehend their meanipg. 


‘““qicKLER.” | list of pensioners in my old age. 


‘“* The discovery ships had beed lying adjpining the 
land, between lat. 76 and 77, fastened to an_ice- 
berg, for two or three days, and had just shoved off, 
when to their great surprize they saw some persons 
coming down from the interior, towards the shore, in 
Our countrymen immediate- 
ly put back; but on landing, the natives fled towards 
in order, if pessible, to open a commu- 
nication with thera, an Esquimaux, on board the ex- 
pedition, set off after them; and about three miles 
over the ice, succeeded in this object, when be found 
he was able to make himself imperfectly understood 





‘* On the first mtroduction taking place, the natives 
inquired whether their visitors came from the Sun or 
the Moon? The Esquimaux told them neither ; but 
from a large country a great distance from the 
south.—They said this was impossible, as there was 
nothing to the southward but uninhabitable ice. It 
was with great difficulty that they could be convine- 
ed of their error, or led to regard our countrymen in 
any other light than as beings from some other planet. 
Op being taken on board the vessels, they manifest- 
ed the utmost surprise at every thing they saw. 
They could not for some time be persuaded that the 
ships were not atiimals, and possessed the power of 
speaking ; and when told that they were of the na- 
ture of houses, intimated that could not be, since 
the former went backwards and forwards, while 
houses were stationary. They repeatedly handled 
the clothes o&the crews, and could not conceive 
what sort of skins they were made of; their own 
cevering being wholly of that description. Of bread 
or grain they knew not the use; and on being in- 
duced to put some of the former into their mouths, 
after masticating it for some time, spit it out again as 
tasteless. Their own food, it appears, was chiefly 
fish and blubber. They had never seen any timber, 
and were quite ignorant of its properties; so that 
one of them, on going aboard, and seeing a mast 
laid upon the deck, attempted to take it up in his 
hands, as if he conceived it to be devoid of weight. 
Another of them, on being taken into the cabin, and 
shewn his image ina mirror, sterted back with sur- 
prise, and eould not, after repeated assurances and 
experiments, be convinced that there was not some 
person behind the mirror. They appeared to have no 
idea of a God, or of a future state ; nor do they seem, 
from what we can learn, to have any enemies, but 
supposed themselves sole monarchs of the Universe.” 


—————————e————eEEEEeeEeEeeeEeEeEeEeaESaESE=z=—=—=——Ee lll 
AMUSEMENT. 





A gentleman meeting a very young and 
beautiful girl in the pump room at Bath, ask- 
ed her why she drank the waters, ‘From 
mere wantonness, sir,’ replied she. ‘And pray, 
madam ‘said he, gravely, ‘have they cured 
you.’ 


A man disputing with another, said in great 
heat, that he did not like to be thought a 
scoundrel. ‘I wish,’ replied his opponent— 
‘that you had as great a dislike to being a 
scoundrel. 


When the brave Admiral Forbes was pres- 
sed by Lord Sandwich to resign his post of 
General of Marines, and accept a pension of 
equal value, he nobly answered, “No, my 
lord, I have lived hitherto with honor, and 

| will never consent to enter into the wretched 
The post 
| you want was given me by the king for my 
| services, and the king may unquestionably 
| take it from me, but I will never resign it.” 

| A certain Earle having beaten Antony Hen- 
| ley at Tunbridge, for some impertinence, the 
_next day found Henley beating another per- 
son. The peer congratulated him on his new 
acquisition of spirit. ‘O my lord,’ replied 
Henley, ‘your lordship and | know whom to 
beat.’ 

A married French lady,who hadan intrigue, 
insisted on having her lover's portrait. He 
remonstrated on her absurdity, and said it 
would be proclaiming their amour. ‘Oh, said 
she, bur/‘to prevent a discovery, it shall not be 
drawn like you.’ 

_ oe PRINTING OF ALI KINDS, 
Egecuted in a Neat and Elegant Style, at this Office, 
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